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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Russia and the Atomic Bomb 


HE announcement by the American, British, and Canadian 

Governments that there had lately been an atom bomb 
explosion in the U.S.S.R.—whether an intentional one or not— 
creates a new position in this critical and much debated problem. 
The means for releasing atomic energy, for any purpose, depended 
for its discovery on a great mass of pioneer scientific work which 
had been carried out over a range of years in many lands, and 
freely published, as was the easy custom of those days. Its direction 
in war-time to specifically military ends was natural, and for 
strategic reasons was carried out mainly on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Once that military endeavour had attained its objective, 
the decision to use it taken, and the war brought to an end, the 
U.S. Government—in its Smyth Report—published a remarkably 
full account of the successive steps taken, along their several lines 
of approach, by the many scientific groups concerned. The free- 
dom with which this novel information was thus imparted to the 
world in general has been attributed by some to the pressure 
exerted by the atomic scientists themselves, who, like their fellows, 
had grown up in an atmosphere of free publication of the results of 
research work, and by some to the fact that any secrecy that 
attached to the atom bomb was really based on the difficulty of the 
ngineering problems that still remained, even when all the scienti- 
fic ones had been understood. 

[t now appears that certain of the U.S.S.R. workers have solved 
the basic engineering problem, along whatever line was chosen 
by them as giving the simplest route, a choice in which the Smyth 
Report no doubt may have helped, for example, by the selection 
f plutonium as the fissile material rather than the light uranium 
isotope which it is so much harder to prepare. Any rivalry between 
East and West in this field must henceforward relate to the quan- 
tity and quality of the product. As regards quality the U.S. have 
iad four years to make improvements since the first explosion of 
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an atom bomb in New Mexico, and we know from the official 
statements since released that substantial developments have been 
made in the explosive power and general effectiveness of later 
models. Hence if the U.S. Government wishes to keep itself in 
the lead—and it has already a good start—it has unrivalled inven- 
tive ability and immense industrial drive to enable it to do so. As 
to the sheer effect of size of stock-pile, too much—as Professor 
Blackett has pointed out—was originally made of the potency in 
world affairs of the possession of even a few bombs (great as might 
be their effect on morale). For a campaign many hundreds would 
be needed, and these would take long to make and to replace. 

If the present disastrous armaments race has to continue, it may 
well prove a wise precaution in the organization of a close defence 
combination of the Western States to confine the construction of 
atom bomb ‘stock-piles’ to the U.S.A. and Canada, as being 
strategically far safer than in Europe, where scattered stores might 
suddenly be overrun. Secrecy of development would also be far 
more easily preserved. Nevertheless there might well be little 
objection, and some advantage, in having ‘advance dumps’ located 
on this side of the Atlantic: with and by the consent of the U.S. 
Senate of course. An undoubted reserve of strength behind the 
Atlantic Pact is afforded by the existence of the large store of 
atom bombs in the possession of the U.S. Government. It is 
likely that when Mr Churchill stressed the value of this factor he 
was thinking not only of the long start which the U.S. had over 
all other countries in the knowledge of how to construct atom 
bombs, but that he had in mind also the lead in quality which the 
U.S. must possess over any possible newcomers in that field, 
which it could retain as long as it had the will and energy to do so. 
Nothing that has since happened can deprive the Atlantic Pact 
of that immense potential backing. 

Meanwhile, the use of atomic fuel for purely civil purposes 
remains a most important world objective, but its attainment is 
greatly hindered by its possible conversion into an explosive 
filling suitable for atom bomb construction. So far no secure 
means has been found for making such action impossible, and it 1s 
greatly to be hoped that some scientist will one day succeed in 
this vitally important quest. In the meantime many favour the 
idea of an international banning of the use of the atom bomb, just 
as the use of ‘poison gas’ was successfully banned in the last war 
(though supplies were available for retaliatory action if necessary). 
This might help. But what would help most would be the creation 
of an Atomic Development Authority, under the United Nations, 
to own, or at least to manage, ‘dangerous’ source materials and 
plants used for the preparation of atomic energy for any purpose. 
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Most countries were ready to accept such a solution, but not the 
U.S.S.R. group, at least not in the form put forward by the 
majority of the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, though the 
technicians on the two sides hardly seemed so far apart as did their 
political spokesmen. ‘This is a matter now being further explored 
under the aegis of United Nations. The hard fact is that, in the 
nature of the case, the decision must be unanimous to be effective. 
Failing such an arrangement, the future threat to civilization is 
devastating to contemplate, and it is vital that public opinion, in 
both ideological camps, should realize the immensity of the 
danger. Such a transformation of environment as is implied by the 
discovery of nuclear fission demands new political methods to 
meet it. 


The French Government Crisis 

The French Governmental difficulties which finally brought 
down M. Queuille’s Government on 6 October, after its post-war 
record of thirteen months in office, are real and profound. The 
British announcement of devaluation was no doubt a contributory 
factor, mainly because it transformed into a sudden panic those 
fears and uneasinesses which had been in the minds of the public 
for some months. Signs of an impending crisis were already 
visible in July, when M. Mayer, the Socialist Minister of Labour, 
proposed the award of a holiday bonus to Social Security employ- 
ees, thus breaking away from the wages stabilization policy. Then, 
during the summer months, food prices, which, up to then had 
been falling, slowly but steadily began to rise again. And they 
have gone on rising, although still only slightly. It was clear, even 
without the bombshell of devaluation, that something would have 
to be done. 

Unfortunately, the parties in the coalition were in flat disagree- 
ment as to what that something should be. The Radicals remain 
firmly convinced of the necessity of continuing M. Queuille’s 

licy of wage stabilization. They are afraid that wage concessions, 

even if limited to certain categories, will nevertheless set in motion 
once again the race between wages and prices which has defeated 
the efforts of so many Governments in post-war France. The 
Socialists are very conscious of the approaching general election 
nd of their need to recover working-class votes which they feel 
have been lost to the Communists. They dare not risk the exploita- 
tion of wage claims by their rivals, the Communist Party and the 
Communist-dominated Trade Unions. The M.R.P., caught be- 
tween Right and Left, is anxious to avoid bearing the brunt of any 
inpopularity that the application of the necessary financial 
measures will involve. 
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There are really two difficulties which, at present, seem insur- 
mountable. ‘The first is the problem of finding a workable majority 
for any coherent policy whatever. M. Queuille’s Government put 
forward compromise proposals on the eve of its resignation. Like 
most compromises, they pleased neither side. His proposals to 
arrest price increases by tightening up the measures to deal with 
profiteers and speculators, and to reduce the prices of certain 
commodities, including butter, coal, electricity, and some textiles, 
were held by the Socialists to be too vague and uncertain in their 
effects. ‘The Radicals were opposed to M. Queuille’s acceptance of 
certain wage increases for the lower-paid workers, while the 
Socialists were not convinced that he was prepared to extend this 
increase to a sufficient number of workers. 

So M. Queuille resigned. M. Moch, the Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, took on the unenviable task of trying to form a Govern- 
ment, and he, in turn, gave up the attempt after a week of negotia- 
tion. What finally defeated M. Moch was the second of the 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, the inability, or the un- 
willingness, of French political parties to carry out, in practice, the 
provisions of Article 48 of the Constitution. This Article declares 
that ‘Ministers are collectively responsible to the National Assem- 
bly for the general policy of the Cabinet’. Yet the M.R.P. refused 
to accept the portfolios of Finance and Economic Affairs without 
a specific undertaking from the other parties in the proposed 
coalition that they would share the responsibility for applying an 
agreed economic and financial programme. The M.R.P. leaders 
are well aware, as are the leaders of the other parties, that, in the 
past, the principle of collective responsibility has not been loyally 
put into practice, and that, outside Parliament, party newspapers 
have tried to make party capital out of unpopular measures agreed 
by their Ministers in the Government. ‘The Communists, when 
they were in office, were far and away the worst offenders, but no 
party has an entirely clean record. 

On 18 October the Radical former Finance Minister M. Mayer 
agreed to try his chances where M. Moch had failed. After tw elve 
days the wheel had come almost full circle. M. Mayer, however, 
also failed to form a Government, and the next to try his hand 
was M. Bidault. 

This prolonged crisis has brought back two dangers which the 
patient work of M. Queuille’s Government during the last thirteen 
months had done much to lessen. The first is that a renewal ot 
political manoeuvring, of disagreements among the parliamentary 
democratic parties, may encourage the extra-parliamentary forces 
of Gaullism and Communism, both of which have seemed up to 
now to be definitely losing ground. The second is that the Com- 
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munist-dominated Trade Unions may try once again to spread 
industrial unrest by exploiting the familiar wage and price themes. 
The violence of the Communist attacks on M. Moch is at the same 
time a tribute to the value of strong political leadership and a 
reminder of France’s continued need of it. 


The College of Europe at Bruges: a Preparatory Session 


At the Congress of Europe last year it was decided to set up a 
College of Europe designed to give a wide European education 
to selected students, who would qualify to fill vacancies in the 
secretariat of future European institutions. 

To this end the European Movement, at the invitation of the 
municipality of Bruges, recently organized a three-weeks’ Pre- 
paratory Session, in which the main features of the future College 
were anticipated, and which served as a successful experiment. 
The theme set for this session was “The teaching of History and 
the formation of a European spirit in the Universities’. It was 
widely interpreted: and students of Literature and of Law partici- 
pated as well as historians. The Directing Staff represented 
different backgrounds. There was a humanist from the University 
of Caen and a lawyer from the University of Ghent, and the 
Director was an Oxford historian. 

The twenty-two students came from most of the countries of 
Western Europe, and the main methods employed were lectures 
and group discussions, the last a compromise between the Oxford 
and Cambridge tutorial and the Continental seminar. In any 
future eight-month course private study and individual research 
would, of course, play a large, if not the preponderant, part in the 
studies of the College. Each lecture was followed by a full discus- 
sion, and lectures, directing staff, and students mixed freely in 
the small but cosmopolitan atmosphere of the College. 

The lectures varied in tone and colour. Each in its way was a 
first-class exposition. The sombre economic realities of post-war 
Europe as expounded by M. Claude Bourdet, with his background 
of clandestine news-sheets and the Socialist Resistance of the 
war; the federalist’s hopes for the future of the Strasbourg 
Asse mbly put forward by Dr Brugmans; the lawyer’s emphasis on 
respect for the Rights of Man and on the need for a re-orientation 

International Law—the themes of Professor de Visscher, a 
member of the International Court at the Hague—and the bril- 
lant defence of the individual by Don Salvador de Madariaga, the 
President of the European Movement’s International Cultural 
Section and the ‘Father’ of the College, were all a rich intellectual 

perience which emphasized the diversity of the problems facing 
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But it was probably in the study groups, or éguipes de travail, 
that the most valuable work was done. The history group, for 
example, which included a lawyer and a geographer, studied in 
succession the influence of the new discoveries in Pre-History in 
counteracting nationalistic interpretations of history; compared 
the decline of Graeco-Roman civilization with our own situation: 
investigated the emergence and political theory of the Nation 
State; and compared the different conceptions of European history 
held by students from Western and Eastern countries. Finally, 
they made a more technical survey of the different curricula of 
the History faculties of the various European universities. These 
two subjects obviously provided fields in which the future College 
will be able to do very useful and more extended work. In the law 
group, the theme was the teaching of Law and the formation of a 
European spirit. Besides the questions of international law which 
Professor de Visscher’s lectures had raised, attention was given to 
the study of comparative law in the national universities. 

Each group reported to the whole College through selected 
rapporteurs, and these plenary sessions gave rise to fruitful dis- 
cussion. It was, indeed, in the groups that the students found the 
best means of expressing themselves. Here language difficulties 
were most easily overcome in informal discussion. It would seem 
that in the small group, connected with and, if possible, supple- 
mented by individual research, together with a certain number of 
formal lectures, the most promising future of the College lies. 

The experiment is now over, and the students have returned to 
their own universities. One thing is clear: the future College must 
be based on a tradition of real scholarship, and linked, also, with 
the practical problems of contemporary Europe, possibly under- 
taking limited researches for some of the European authorities 
at Strasbourg, Paris, Geneva, and elsewhere. It could be a centre 
where scholars and future administrators will meet: where both 
will become active exponents of that awareness of European tradi- 
tion without which European unity is unlikely to be achieved. 











AUSTRIA: 
THE END OF LIBERATION? 


HEN, on g October, the men and women of Austria 

elected the second Parliament of their Second Republic, 
they went to the polls with the profound hope that one of the first 
major acts of the new Assembly will be the assumption of full 
sovereignty and freedom of action as the result of an Allied agree- 
ment to lift the occupation. It may seem an irrational attitude for 
Austrians of all parties to put the desire for a peace treaty—for 
‘the end of their liberation’, as they cynically put it—first among 
their political aims and calculations when so many other urgent 
matters cry out for a settlement. But even those Austrian politicians 
who do not make the quadripartite occupation the excuse for their 
administrative and legislative inactivity nevertheless argue that 
they cannot tackle the difficulties of political and economic con- 
solidation until they are masters in their own house, until their 
decisions can no longer be overruled by a committee of four 
foreigners, and until they know how much of Austria’s wealth will 
be left after Russian claims have been satisfied. 

If these are the feelings of the nation’s leaders, the relief shown 
by the man in the street on 21 June at the news of the Paris agree- 
ment of the Foreign Ministers proved that even the Western 
Powers had overstayed their welcome in their fifty months’ occu- 
pation. Remembering that British and American troops were 
greeted as liberators in Vienna and all other districts where they 
replaced the Red Army, and considering the steadying influence 
of their presence in a region where Communism was on the march, 
one may complain of ingratitude; but that was four years ago, and 
today there is no Communist danger in Austria. The Russian 
advance has been halted, and today Austrians argue that, on the 

trary, it is the presence of antagonistic armies and their intel- 
ence services that increases the tension and creates new 


rers. 


RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. 
\ccording to their reading of the situation, Russia, by agreeing 
evacuate Austria—at a price—admits that Round One of the 
ld war, the period of expansion, infiltration, and revolutionary 
tion, is over. In the next phase she will be content to consoli- 
her gains and concentrate on the complete Gleichschaltung of 
satellites. ‘To a nation whose military thinking is based on 
nce in depth, the idea of creating a buffer State between itself 
the Western Powers must appear attractive; hence the 
461 
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Russians’ willingness to negotiate a treaty which will turn Austria 
into a neutral State of this kind. Hence also their support for the 
Nauheim circle’s propaganda in favour of a demilitarized neutral 
Germany between the two power blocs. To put 500 miles of no- 
man’s-land between their westernmost satellites and the Western 
armies, and to remove Soviet troops from all contact with the 
agents of the American Secret Service and the example of a work- 
ing democracy, is worth the surrender of Eastern Austria, viewed 
from the angle of the ideological safety of the Soviet Union. But 
can Russia be trusted not to attempt the forcible conversion of 
Austria into a ‘People’s Republic’, once the Western Powers 
have gone? To do this, one of two things would be necessary: 
open military intervention, which the Russians know means war; 
or a strong Communist Party in control of the police and the 
civil service and entrenched in the trade unions. 

Communism had its only chance in Austria between April and 
September 1945, when the Russians were the sole occupying 
Power in Eastern Austria; and it missed this chance, partly on 
account of the behaviour of the Red Army, and partly as the result 
of the courageous stand of the Social Democrat leaders, who 
resisted all pressure to take their followers into a united front or a 
unitary party with the Communists. When only four Communists 
were returned in the general election of November 1945, against 
161 Conservatives and Socialists, it was already clear that Austria 
would not go Communist of its own volition. The only remaining 
dangers that could happen were a wave of political terrorism, faked 
conspiracies, or a coup d’état. All these things the presence of the 
Western armies made impossible. The alternative of mass deser- 
tion of Socialist workmen to the Communists as a result of econo- 
mic hardships was prevented by Socialist leadership. 

Any one who attended the final meeting before the dissolution 
of the first parliament of post-war Austria on 15 July, when the 
work of the past four years was reviewed, could not but feel 
admiration for the resilience and determination shown by the 
country’s leaders in the face of terrific difficulties. ‘The building 
of a new State out of the ruins of Greater Germany, the replacing 
of Nazi legislation by democratic institutions, the feeding of the 
hungry cities, the restarting of industries with insufficient fuel 
and raw materials, and the pressing tasks of restoring public 
services were ail faced with remarkable ability. These things 
could have been accomplished only by a coalition Government, 
which initially comprised all three parties, until in the spring of 
1947 the solitary Communist Cabinet Minister was withdrawn by 
his party, thus leaving a clear field to the People’s Party, which 
has a small majority in Parliament, and to the Socialists. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION 

If it was the Western Powers that protected the rebirth of 
political democracy in Austria, it was no less due to them that the 
country was able to proceed with the task of economic reconstruc- 
tion. It must have been clear to the authors of the Moscow : 
Declaration of November 1943, on the establishment of a ‘free 
and independent’ Austria, that the Second Republic could no 
more be an economically viable State than was the First, and that 
Austria’s survival would be an Allied responsibility. Inevitably, the 
proposed solutions differed: to the Russians, an economically 
. viable State meant an Austria in close co-operation with, and 
dependence on, her Communist neighbours and upon Russia 
r: herself. To the Western Powers, economic reconstruction meant, 


a -F -_ 


e successively, U.N.R.R.A., American and British gifts and credits, 
and finally Marshall Aid—in other words, helping Austria to help 
d herself. ‘This policy prevailed, and so Austria survived the lean 
g years, until today she approaches an appearance of economic 
r normality: well-stocked shops, full employment, and sufficient 
ilt food—all this largely, though not wholly, the result of American 
ho bounty. 
ra In the first year of the European Recovery Programme Austria 
sts received goods to the value of $280 million, of which the most 
ast important were food ($125 million), coal ($42 million), raw 
ria materials ($67 million), machinery ($12 million), and fertilizers 
ing and feeding stuffs ($15 million). That almost half of the total 
ced should have to be spent on food illustrates Austria’s permanent 
the inability to feed herself, and indicates, also, a lack of co-operation 
er- on the part of farmers, who prefer to dispose of a proportion of 
no- their produce in the more lucrative ‘grey’ market. Their contri- 


bution to the amount of food consumed in 1948 was 37 per cent, 
‘ion but it is hoped to increase home production in the current year 
sufficiently to allow of a 10 per cent cut in food imports under 


feel E.R.P. in favour of increased imports of raw materials and 
the machines. 

ding he proceeds from the sale of ‘Marshall goods’ were spent on 
cing projects of vital importance: $80 million on general reconstruction, 


s 


{0 million on hydro-electric development, $41 million on the 
fuel modernization of industry, $46 million on housing, $14 million 
bli n the mechanization of agriculture, etc. The effects are highly 


1ings gratifying. ‘The past year alone has shown an increase of 47 per 
nent, ent in industrial production as compared with 1947. By the 
ig of eginning of 1949, for the first time since the end of the war, it 
mn by nad reached the level of 1937; but whereas the output of capital 
vhicl goods stood at 140 per cent of 1937, that of consumer goods was 


still only about 70 per cent. Better nutrition, adequate supplies of 
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fuel and raw materials, and new machines were paying dividends 
on the industrial front. The output of steel had reached pre-war 
level, pig iron showed an increase of 50 per cent over pre-war, 
aluminium and ball bearings of 200, electric bulbs of nearly 100 
per cent. While heavy vehicles and bicycles were still down by 
25 per cent, motor buses had reached 100 per cent, and the 4,000 
tractors produced in 1948 were thirty-eight times the number 
coming off the assembly line in 1938. 

Since then further progress has been made, and in May 1949 
total production exceeded the pre-war level by 26 per cent. The 
increase in capital goods stands now at 70 per cent, but consumer 
goods still lag behind, with less than go per cent of the 1937 figure. 
This is the price that is being paid for the heavy investment policy 
in the capital industries and for a determined export drive. 
Though a late-comer in the seller’s market, Austria increased the 
volume of her exports by 54 per cent last year, which brings her 
up to about 60 per cent of the 1937 level. Unemployment is now 
down to 3°65 per cent of the insured population—compared with 
33 per cent in January 1937—but the real position is even better, 
for against the 71,000 registered unemployed (June 1949) must 
be set some 40,000 vacancies. Despite this very real progress, the 
national income was estimated last December by the Central 
Statistical Office to be still only about 80 per cent of that of 1937; 
and the United Nations Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 puts 
it even lower in its calculations of dollar income per head of 
population, reckoned to be 179 in 1938, 96 in 1947, and 130 in 
1948—which, incidentally, is $52 less than the average for Europ: 
without the Soviet Union. Small wonder that there is still a great 
need for the help rendered by foreign relief organizations, which 
have so far distributed over 52 million dollars’ worth of food, 
clothes, and medicaments, including $44 million during the first 
six months of 1949 alone. 

It must be recognized, however, that if Austria’s economic 
survival has been made possible only by Western aid, the degree of 
progress has been determined by her own exertions. An industrious 
and highly skilled working class, schooled in the voluntary dis- 
cipline of their great political and trade union organizations, 
resisted once again, as it did in 1918, the temptation of easy- 
sounding extremist solutions, and accepted its share of responsi- 
bility for the country’s survival. From the first blocking of savings 
deposits in 1945 to the currency reform of 1947 and the Wage- 
Price Agreements of 1948 and 1949, it has made big sacrifices 
even though each rise in the cost of living caused by progressiv¢ 
de-control was eventually met (after considerable delay) by wag 


increases and by various measures on the lines of the Beveridg: 
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Plan, such as children’s allowances and the first steps towards a 
national insurance scheme. The middle classes also suffered 
creatly, primarily through loss of savings, and subsequently under 
the high incidence of taxation. A profit of the equivalent of £2,500 
a year, for example, derived from industry or a business, is subject 
to 87°7 per cent tax if the owner is single, or 69:2 per cent if 
married with two children; if the profit is £25,000, the corres- 
ponding percentages are 933 and 86-4. 

To all these legitimate difficulties must be added the problem 
of occupation costs and the complications arising through the fact 
that a considerable sector of Austria’s economy—that taken over 
by the Russians—is now outside her jurisdiction. It is not denied 
that the majority of the 278 industrial enterprises in Russian 
hands constitute genuine German property to which the Soviet 
Union is entitled by the Potsdam Agreement’; but she was not 
entitled to any of the privileges which she has tacitly assumed. In 
June, for instance, it was announced that incomplete investigations 
by the Ministry of Finance had revealed that forty-eight enter- 
prises belonging to U.S.I1.A., the Soviet administration of German 
assets in Austria, were in arrears, mostly over years, with their 
wage tax payments; that against twenty which had paid purchase 
tax one hundred had not; and only one had paid the corporation 
tax against ninety-six defaulters. The output of these enterprises, 
over which the Austrian State has no control, goes abroad or else 
feeds the black market, and the same applies to the produce from 
316,000 acres of land which the Russians took over when they 
entered the country. Nearly {14 million in Austrian currency were 
paid in 1948 to the Allies as occupation costs, of which Russia re- 
ceived 46 per cent and Britain and France 27 per cent each, the 
Americans having refused their share. This sum is equivalent to 10 
per cent of the Austrian Budget, and to meet it a special Occupa- 
tion Tax had to be levied. If one adds to this the expenditure on 
1,246 officials in the Censorship Office in Vienna, an institution 
which is contrary to the Austrian Constitution but which has to be 
maintained, and paid, by Austria on Russian orders; the intoler- 
able political pressure in U.S.I.A. enterprises; the intimidation of 
officials and interference with local government in the Russian 
Zone; and the behaviour of some of the occupation forces, it is not 
surprising that Austrians look forward to the day when, as 
President Renner once put it, ‘the four elephants have got out of 
the rowing boat’. 

THE PEACE TREATY 
(he early restoration of Austrian sovereignty and independence, 


For a discussion of the problem of German assets in Austria see ‘Austria: 
r West?’, in The World Today, August 1948. 
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foreshadowed in the Moscow Declaration, remained a dead letter 
as long as Russia was interested in Austria as a strategic outpost. 
In some 160 meetings between 1947 and 1949 the Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies succeeded in narrowing down the differences 
on many controversial points, but it was only after the Ministers 
themselves had met in Paris that agreement in principle on a 
peace treaty was announced on 20 June. Agreement was then 
made possible because Russia made the principal concession by 
abandoning her support for Yugoslavia’s claims, though Mr 
Vyshinsky used the face-saving device of revealing, what was in any 
case irrelevant to the claim, Yugoslav ‘backstage negotiations’ with 
Britain for the consequences of which the ‘Soviet Government 
(could not) assume any responsibility’. 

By the agreement Yugoslavia is to receive sanction for the 
transfer to her ownership of all Austrian property on her territory 
—a violation of the Potsdam decision that Austria was not to pay 
reparation—estimated to be worth about $120 million. The 
Slovenes and Croats in Austria are to be granted minority rights 
additional to those which they enjoy already. The Soviet Union is 
to return to Austria all but two of the German assets, the excep- 
tions being 60 per cent of the oilfields and industry and the 
Danube Steamship Company, against payment of $150 million in 
freely convertible currency in the course of six years. The 
Deputies were charged with the task of working out the details of 
the transfer and of presenting a complete draft by 1 September. 
The relief felt in Austria at the news soon mingled with more 
sober reflections, especially when Mr Acheson declared that no 
additional credits could be granted by the United States to pay off 
the Russians, and it is realized that to find the money in hard 
currency will prove a herculean task. 

When the Deputies resumed their meetings on 1 July progress 
was very slow, owing to the absence of instructions from the 
Foreign Ministers on several important points. Were the Slavs to 
have a formal Minority Statute? Should Austria be allowed to 
employ foreigners in her proposed army and in aviation, and should 
she be forbidden to possess certain raw materials of military 
importance? Does the war booty which Russia is to return to 
Austria include machinery and rolling stock, or only immovable 
property? Here Zarubin offered to include such machines as were 
still in the country, but not rolling stock, where the Russians 
claim some 500 railway engines, about one quarter of the total 
number of Austria’s locomotives. Great difficulties arose also over 
the mode of paying the $150 million (whether in quarterly or in 
yearly instalments), and over the oil and shipping assets. 

The Foreign Ministers had agreed to Russia retaining control of 
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60 per cent of the Austrian oilfields in terms of output, prospecting 
rights, and refineries, together with installations and equipment. 
The Russian list enumerated seven wells in production, twenty-six 
exploration areas totalling 1,893,000 acres, five refineries, and nine 
oil distributing firms, basing their claims on a total annual output 
of 925,000 tons. Not only was this figure queried as being too 
high, but it was also discovered that the Russians claimed the 
richest wells and the most promising exploration areas, especially 
that of Gross-Enzersdorf, thus leaving to Austria less than her 
4o per cent share. In the case of the Danube Steamship Company 
the Russians demanded forty-six single objects such as buildings, 
workshops, etc., thirty-seven ships, and one wharf, and here the 
argument revolved round the question of whether the Russians 
had the right to a share in the Company’s subsidiaries. Among 
the general provisions there is one that protects Soviet property 
from nationalization, while another accords to Russia the right to 
export profits from the sale of oil inside Austria, or Austrian 
earnings of the Steamship Company, in freely convertible cur- 
rency. But what to some extent offsets these provisions and is of 
fundamental importance to Austria is that properties, enterprises, 
and trading firms remaining in Soviet hands after the signing of 
the Peace Treaty will be subject to Austrian law and taxation and 
will have to observe Austrian labour legislation, including the full 
right of association, protection for shop stewards, industrial 
arbitration, and collective bargaining. The significance of this 
provision becomes obvious when the role of Soviet undertakings 
in certain Eastern European countries is remembered. 

This was one of the three major agreements reached by the 
Deputies in their two months’ work before their meetings broke 
up on 2 September. The Western Powers also conceded that the 
minority rights of Croats and Slovenes in Austria should be 
embodied in a special article and not simply guaranteed in 
principle; and, finally, the $150 million compensation for German 
assets are to be paid in quarterly instalments, and be backed by 
non-interest-bearing promissory notes issued by the Austrian 
National Bank to the Soviet Bank. With four other, relatively 
unimportant, articles withdrawn, there remain only nine articles 
on which agreement is still outstanding, including the thorny 
questions of the oilfields and of the definition of war booty. 

In spite of the disappointment caused by this further delay 
in the conclusion of an Austrian Treaty, it was felt, both in London 
and in Vienna, that the Deputies had made some very real pro- 
gress, and it was suggested to the Russians that the final decision 
should be left to the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in New York on 
22 September, to which the British Ambassador in Moscow had 
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been instructed to invite a Russian representative. It was generally 
assumed that only the British and French Governments shared 
Austria’s view that a hard treaty now was better than no treaty at 
all, while the U.S. Government, afraid of laying itself open to 
charges of ‘appeasement’ in Congress, was holding back in view 
of Soviet intransigence. That the Russians themselves expected 
an early conclusion of the Treaty became evident early in August 
when U.S.I.A. enterprises in Austria began speeding up the 
execution of orders for Russia, while at the same time dismantling 
machinery and offering for sale installations, scrap, and raw 
materials which were not needed for immediate production, 
regardless of the immense damage to Austrian economy. 

The Foreign Ministers and their Deputies held several meetings F © 
in New York between 23 September and 6 October, and though F 7 
Mr Vyshinsky was no more tractable than was Mr Zarubin before 
him, there are indications that some progress was made. The 
Deputies were instructed to meet again on 1o October and to 
report within a fortnight, both sides having indicated the direc- 
tions in which concessions might be possible. 





Shit 








THE AUSTRIAN GENERAL ELECTION 


In the meantime the elections have taken place, and the stock of 
the Government parties was undoubtedly affected by their failure 
to obtain a treaty settlement. Popular discontent with the con- 
tinued occupation must have contributed in no small measure t 
the considerable success of the extreme nationalist wing. 

This second post-war election in Austria was of unusual interest 
in that the three recognized parties—Conservatives, Socialists, 
and Communists—no longer enjoyed an electoral monopoly 
Although the Allied Council still refused to allow new political 
parties to be formed, it accepted, after much hesitation, the 
Socialist Home Secretary’s interpretation of an article in the 
electoral law according to which 100 citizens in any one consti- 
tuency may form themselves into a ‘vote-soliciting group’ (wall- 
werbende Partei), and may nominate candidates. As a result, 
numerous ‘Fourth Parties’ constituted themselves in preparation 
for the election, with one of them openly claiming to represent 
the 433,000 minor Nazis who were disfranchized in 1945 but 
admitted in 1949. In addition to them, three other groups cast 
their first vote on g October: the young voters of twenty and over, 
the products of Nazi education and the Hitler youth; the 150,000- 
odd Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia and other Danubian 
countries and recently naturalized; and scores of thousands o! 
prisoners of war who were released since 1945. The total number 
of registered voters was 4,390,000, compared with 3,450,000 
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in 1945—an increase of 27 per cent. As was to be expected, each 
party attempted to secure part of this new vote: the People’s 
Party with great determination, the Communists mainly ‘for the 
record,’ and the Socialists half-heartedly and with little expecta- 
tion of success except among the ex-prisoners of war. 

The wooing of the Nazi vote was not always very dignified; 
while the Socialists arranged public discussions which attracted 
a few of the earnest Nazis who were disillusioned and made a 
genuine effort to understand their former enemies, some politi- 
cians of the Right, especially in the provinces, appealed to the 
‘heroic Front soldiers’ whose support they asked for in the struggle 
against the ‘inhuman consequences of the war’, for which, by 
implication, the Allies were blamed. Special groups of ‘Front 
comrades’, recruited from among ex-Nazis, were formed and 
attached to the People’s Party, and eventually a secret conference 
was held at Oberweis to which several prominent Nazi leaders 
were invited, presumably to discover what their price would be 
for giving a lead to their former followers by supporting the 
People’s Party. It cannot be established whether in fact twenty- 
five safe seats had been offered, or demanded, or important posts 
in the party, or party support for the repeal of anti-Nazi legisla- 
tion; but the admission that former Nazi leaders still commanded a 
following in the country, which was implicit in the selection of the 
delegates, created a very bad impression. 

The Socialists’ reply was to give greater encouragement to all 
dissidents to form their several ‘Fourth Parties’: since they were 
not going to benefit from the enfranchisement of ex-Nazis, neither 
should their rivals. Their avowed aim is to prevent a concentration 
of all Right-wing forces in one party which might lead to another 
1934. They are not afraid that any of these groups might become a 
new Nazi party, mainly because there is today neither a strong 
Germany to back them, nor will there be any Austrian capitalists 
to subsidize them, if only because after the return of the Russian- 
held industries 60 per cent of Austria’s economy will be State- 
owned. Moreover, there has always been a tendency, if not a very 
pronounced one, towards nationalism and anti-clericalism among 
the Austrian middle classes and farmers, as exemplified by the 
Grossdeutsche Partet and the Landbund of the First Republic; 
and they consider it both a tactical and a political advantage to 
have the nationalists in parties of their own rather than allow them 
to influence the centre party. The Socialists consequently hoped 
that the several ‘Fourth Parties’, particularly the V.D.U., or neo- 
Nazi ‘Association of Independents’, would gain enough votes to 
lose the People’s Party its majority and give the Socialists the 

hance to head a new coalition Government with the Conservatives. 
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The results show, however, that the V.D.U. has secured only 
about half of the new votes, and another quarter has gone to the 
People’s Party, so that the Socialists are now relatively weaker 
than they were in 1945. Whereas in the immediate post-war 
election the combined Left vote exceeded the Right vote by about 
7,000, today the People’s Party-V.D.U. vote exceeds the Socialist- 
Communist vote by nearly 500,000. 

The following table shows the strength of the parties in 194; 
and after the recent election. 



















Party Votes Percentages Seats 
Bonnie's Dasty { 1945 1,602,244 49-9 85 
1949 1,844,850 44-2 77 
Socialist Party { 1945 1,434,898 45-1 76 
: 1949 1,621,275 38-6 67 
V.D.U. ste 1945 non-existent 
(now W.D.U.) { 1949 489,132 11-7 16 
Communist Party . . 1945 174,257 5 + 
(‘Left Bloc’) { 1949 212,651 5 5 





Technically, this is a swing to the Right, but the People’s 
Party will derive little satisfaction from a possible accession of 
voting strength through support from the V.D.U. This party, 
having only a very vague social-economic programme of its own, 
may at times even vote with the Socialists against clerical policies, 
as did its predecessors in the First Republic. In its founder, 
Dr Kraus of Salzburg, the V.D.U. (or W.D.U., as it is now called 
—‘Wahlparte: der Unabhdngigen’) has a talented and not unat- 
tractive leader, but it remains yet to be seen whether he can keep 
his ill-assorted team together. There is, of course, always the 
danger that the totalitarian wing of the People’s Party may be 
tempted to break away from the present coalition with the 
Socialists to form a partnership with the W.D.U., but while the 
present Federal Chancellor, Dr Figl, continues in office, this 
possibility can probably be ruled out. 

What has been rather surprising is the relatively good showing 
of the ‘Linksblock’ formed by the Communists with a group of 
dissident revolutionary Socialists led by Erwin Scharf, a former 
Socialist Deputy expelled from the party for ‘fellow-travelling’ 
and breach of discipline. It is pretty certain that it was this 
electoral alliance that saved the day for Communism, which 
might otherwise have lost heavily. As it was, Scharf provided an 
Austrian fagade for the ‘Russian Party’, and though his organized 
following is small, his Socialist label secured for the Left bloc 
the votes of such working people as wished to express their oppo- § 
sition to the coalition policy of the Socialist leaders, with its con- 
sequent inevitable compromises and sacrifices. Hence the in- 
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creased Communist poll of 38,000 votes more than in 1945, and the 
additional seat in Parliament. Even so, despite the skilful and 
unscrupulous exploitation of every discontent, the revolutionary 
camp still accounted for only 5 per cent of the total vote, and 
nothing short of a complete economic collapse is ever likely to 
make it into a serious factor in Austrian politics, provided the 
Socialist Party continues on its present course of reformist 
Socialism which appeals to the great majority of the level-headed, 
intelligent Austrian working class. 

To sum up: the election results have shown that the People’s 
Party continues to enjoy the support of the majority of the middle 
classes and the farmers, in the same way that the industrial work- 
ers look upon the Socialist Party as their protector and their 
instrument of advance. Between them these two parties share the 
responsibility and the credit for what has been accomplished since 
1945, and the present coalition will continue for at least as long as 
the Western Allies have any influence in Austria. Whether, after 
the end of the occupation, the People’s Party will follow the 
example of Bonn, only time will show; but it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of Austrian stability, that wiser counsels will prevail. Social 
unrest and political strife would be a strong invitation to Austria’s 
neighbours to take a hand in her internal difficulties. 

K.R.S. 


TRIESTE’S NEW ROLE IN EUROPE 


HE harbour of Trieste, which was the main outlet to the sea 
of the former Austrian Empire, became of international 
importance after the break-up of that State in 1918. Land-locked 
countries—Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary—found this 
harbour, with its thirteen miles of deep-water wharfs, its modern 
facilities, and its efficient shipping lines, a most useful gateway for 
their overseas trade, useful even in the face of the renewed keen 
competition of Hamburg and Bremen. The policy of self-suffici- 
ency which developed in Europe, and especially in the Danubian 
countries, between the two wars set a limit to the external trade of 
the Successor States, and this accounts to a great extent for the 
decline of Trieste traffic during that period. 
Yet the importance of Trieste as a junction of sea lanes and land 
utes connecting Central Europe with the Levant and the Middle 
ind Far East remains unimpaired. Hence the desirability, from an 
ternational point of view, of securing economic prosperity and 
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political stability to the town and territory surrounding the har- 
bour. 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 

In 1945, when rivalries and suspicions beween Russia and the 
Western Allies had not yet come to a head, many believed that 
Trieste’s vital role could be better carried out under a Free Terri- 
tory régime. This is not the place to discuss the pros and cons of 
political divergences on the subject of Trieste and the whole 
Venezia Giulia region, which provided the knottiest problem in the 
Italian peace settlement. Suffice it to say that in the final treaty, 
which came into force on 15 September 1947, the Free Territory 
solution was adopted, while the area to the east of the Free Terri- 
tory boundary went to Yugoslavia (Articles 3, 11, 21, 22; see 
map p. 473). Annexes VI-X of the Peace Treaty contained instru- 
ments for the final settlement of the Territory, and also for a pro- 
visional régime to cover administrative needs until the coming into 
force of the Permanent Statute. 

In the event, the prior conditions necessary before the Perman- 
ent Statute can come into effect still remain unfulfilled, as the four 
great Powers have failed to reach agreement on the appointment of 
a Governor for the Territory, which under the Treaty is a pre- 
requisite for the end of occupation. The provisional régime is 
therefore still in force, and the Trieste area is the sole remaining 
region in the Italian theatre which is still under military occupza- 
tion. This tiny territory is, moreover, still divided, for admini- 
strative purposes, into the two Zones, “‘A”’ and “B”’, into which it 
was split as a result of the so-called Morgan Line agreed upon after 
the war between the British and Yugoslav commanders, on 21 
June 1945. This Line, which divided Venezia Giulia into two 
Zones, north and south, now runs through the Free Territory. 
The northern Zone ‘‘A” included the city of Trieste, and was 
placed under British/United States administration, while the 
southern Zone “‘B” came under Yugoslav control. Under the 
terms of the Peace Treaty the Security Council of the United 
Nations is the body responsible for putting into effect the Peace 
Treaty’s provisions on the subject of the Free Territory; and it is 
thus to the Security Council that Allied Military Government in 
Zone ‘“‘A” is ultimately responsible during this interim period.’ 

On 20 March 1948 the Western Allies, having decided that the 
Free State solution was unworkable, announced that as soon as 
practicable the city,{with its harbour and the ‘topolino’ Territory, 
should be returned to Italy. The Allied Military Government, 


1 The quarterly progress reports presented to the Security Council by General 
T. S. Airey, Commander of the British/United States Zone, are a mine 
information. A useful booklet, Trieste Handbook, was also issued in June 194 
by A. M. G., British/United States Zone. 
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THE HINTERLAND OF TRIESTE 
with Free Territory inset, Zone A to north, Zone B to south) 


ite apart from its mission of defending Western political posi- 
ms, has carried out a very useful work of restoration and 


maintenance in the economic field. Under its management war 
lamage to the docks and industries has been repaired and import- 
nt work in the way of housing, reclamation, and road-building 
has been undertaken. But the Military Government, as a purely 
interim régime, is debarred from undertaking any long-term 
lanning or directive action. 


TRIESTE BETWEEN THE WARS 
When Italy took over Trieste in 1918 the local economic 


position was difficult. It was clearly impossible to put the clock 
back to 1913, when a rich entrepét trade was fed by hundreds of 
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prosperous firms and a very active commodity exchange. Not- 
withstanding the existence of vast bonded warehouses, as well as 
of competent import-export merchants and brokers and an ample 
and well-trained force of dock labourers, it appeared evident that, 
since Trieste was no longer the main sea outlet for a home market 
of nearly 50 million inhabitants, it was impossible to revive the 
same kind of trade and the same degree of prosperity for the city, 

Shipping and docks statistics did not at first sight show the 
changes which had intervened in the nature of Trieste trade since 
the first World War. Only by breaking up the figures and through 
first hand observation of the facts did it become apparent that most 
of the trade passing through the docks by-passed the trade of 
Trieste itself. Only manual workers and forwarding agents were 
benefitting by it, for the actual marketing business had been trans- 
ferred elsewhere and was transacted either directly between seller 
and buyer—in Central Europe and in overseas countries—or 
through the merchants and commodity brokers of London and 
New York. It was impossible to feed a large section of the popula- 
tion on the income derived from the fees and commissions result- 
ing from the use of harbour facilities. 

A consequence of this situation was that Trieste’s traditional 
industries, in low water as a result of the post-war crises, had to be 
backed up financially and commercially by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the shipyards were rebuilt and modernized. In a few 
years they grew to represent nearly half the total Italian ship- 
building capacity, and were entrusted with the building of war- 
ships and liners for the Italian Navy and merchant fleet. The 
construction of large liners and merchantmen for foreign flags was 
also encouraged by all possible measures, including subsidies, 
Even tankers for U.S. and British flags were built in the Monfal- 
cone shipyards near Trieste, under contracts concluded by the 
Italian Government with world oil distributors. 

At the same time the old and prosperous Triestine shipping 
companies, the Lloyd Triestino and the Cosulich, were being 
sheltered against the acute post-war shipping crisis by securing 
share in the Italian overseas trade and by taking part in a sub- 
sidized shipping scheme. The steel works, like most other similar 
concerns elsewhere in Italy, came under Government super- 
vision. Oil refining was greatly developed by obtaining a large 
share of the Italian home market under officially sponsored dis- 
tribution schemes. The oilseed-crushing industry was enlarged 
and re-equipped, sharing with Genoese concerns the growing 
Italian home market. Minor industries were also supported in 
various ways, and found a living either in connection with the 
revived shipbuilding industries or, as in the case of the jute mill 
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and the food factories, by supplying the Italian home market 

The only real positive asset remaining after the first World War 
was the Insurance Companies, one of which, the Assicurazioni 
Generali, ranked among the leading concerns in world insurance 
business. The importance of the insurance trade was at first 
recognized by the Italian Governments, who excluded Trieste 
Companies from the State Monopoly. Later on, however, when 
the need of foreign currency for the preparation of war became 
acute, their foreign assets were largely ransacked. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Since the second World War the economic background of Trieste 
has undergone yet another change. It is now no longer a question 
of being surrounded by small reciprocally unsympathetic States 
each vainly aiming at self-sufficiency of some kind or other. Now, 
of the four States which before the war constituted the source and 
the repositories of export-import trade passing through Trieste, 
three are under a Communist régime. Such a régime is, of course, 
antipathetic to the kind of private initiative which is the life and 
soul of entrepét trade. On the other hand, the political situation of 
Germany tends to deprive the countries of south-east Europe of 
access to the great German harbours of the North Sea, and of cheap 
inland waterways transport which used to be the chief com- 
petitor to Trieste trade. 

The role of ‘Trieste is now paramount only in securing Austria’s 
supplies—chiefly E.R.P. goods. Thus in the first four months of 
this year 300,000 tons of grain were shipped to Austria over 
Trieste. Petrol and other refined oil products, oil seeds, cotton, 
jute, rubber, tobacco, copper, hemp, rice, fruit, and vegetables form 
the rest of the total of well over half a million tons of goods which 
were shipped over Trieste during that period. Austrian overseas 
exports in the same period amounted to about 150,000 tons, 
chiefly paper and cardboard, timber and cellulose, iron and steel 
manufactures, magnesite, and fire-bricks. 

On the whole trade with Austria at present covers 70 per cent 

f the total turnover of the Trieste docks—an unprecedented 
situation, and one which will last at least as long as Austria does 
not obtain a reasonable peace treaty and until trade of some size 
can be restarted with her continental neighbours. Even then 
Trieste will remain the onlyjgateway through which Austrian manu- 
factured goods can be exchanged on overseas markets against 
essential foodstuffs and raw materials. A practical contribution to 
facilitating this flow of trade to and from Austria was made this 
year by the Italian-Austrian trade agreement of 18 March, in 
which it was stipulated that freights on Italian ships and dock 
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charges at Trieste are no longer to be paid in cash, but are to be 
passed in the clearing account with Italy, thus avoiding Austrian 
expenditure of foreign currencies. 

Substantial oil shipments were forwarded last year to Czecho- 
slovakia through Trieste, and trade turnover with that country 
approaches pre-war figures. Hungarian imports from and exports 
to overseas countries were diverted from the Yugoslav ports to 
Trieste when Moscow ordered the economic blockade of Yugo- 
slavia. This evidence suggests that the Polish Baltic ports of 
Stettin and Danzig-Gdynia do not offer an alternative to the 
harbour of Trieste, owing to the inadequacy of shipping facilities, 
But quite apart from the geographical position of those Baltic 
ports, far from the great sea lanes, it is probable that many years 
of planned work of expansion and improvement on inland com- 
munications leading to the Polish and east German ports will be 
needed, if they are to offer the same advantages of cheapness as the 
west German waterways, or the speed and efficiency of transport 
which the Austro-Hungarian railway system left as a legacy to 
Trieste. 

TRIESTE’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 

Now again, as after the first World War, the economic future of 
Trieste appears to be dependent on, and interlocked with, political 
developments in south-eastern Europe. In this field, logical 
reasoning can throw little more light on the future than wild 
speculation. But, on the quite hypothetical assumption that there 
might be some possibility of the Danubian countries diverging 
from Russian allegiance and from out-and-out Communist 
systems, the economic role of Trieste might then become even 
more important than can be anticipated now. 

In the days when Hamburg and Bremen were backed by the 
powerful organization of the Reich’s railways and waterways, as 
well as by the resources of an extensive, disciplined home market, 
it was possible to build up a vast network of oceanic lines and a 
prosperous entrepét trade. Similarly, any scheme of European 
Federation or Customs Union embracing Austria and eventually 
extending to other south-eastern countries should at least include, 
among its essential economic requirements, a liberal use of the 
Trieste docks, and of her shipping, industrial, insurance, and trade 
facilities. 

For a role of this kind, something more is needed than a row 
of wharfs and piers, even if equipped with up-to-date lifting power 
and well-fitted storage space. An ordered and contented com- 
munity must be available outside the gates of the Bonded Ware- 
houses, so as to provide hands and brains for the task of building, 
repairing, and maintaining ships, rolling stock, and machines, to 
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man and manage shipping lines, and to supply personnel for both 
the technical and administrative running of international trade. 

As the experience of the twenty years between the two wars 
has proved, it is perhaps wise not to put all the eggs in one basket, 
and not to rely too exclusively on the profits of international trade 
for the maintenance of a large part of Trieste’s population. It is 
sound policy to revive local traditional industries, and to do so 
before skilled labour is dispersed or has lost efficiency through 
long unemployment and through diversion to other trades. Under 
the present A.M.G. rule much has been done in this direction, as 
is shown by the decreasing unemployment figures and by growing 
shipbuilding and shipping activities, including the setting up of 
Agencies by important foreign shipping lines. 

Nevertheless industrial unemployment at the end of June was 
reckoned at 10,000—too high a figure in a city with a permanent 
population of under a quarter of a million. This clearly indicates 
the need of a long-term economic policy such as could not origin- 
ate from a military administration. On the civilian régime to 
come—that is, presumably, on future Italian administration of 
Trieste—will fall this delicate and heavy task. But it is inter- 
nationally important that that task should be carried out satis- 
factorily. It would be tragic if, at one of the crucial meeting points 
of the Communist and the democratic worlds, the experiment of 
rebuilding, by Western methods, the prosperity of a key town 
should fail. On the other hand an undisputed success achieved at 
the southern end of the Iron Curtain, and within a stone’s throw 
of the lion’s den, might have an effect comparable in kind, if not 
in size, to the psychological result of the Berlin air lift, at the other 
end of the Curtain. 


A. C. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MALAYA 
TACTICS OF JUNGLE FIGHTING 


iF a previous article the origins of the present conflict in 
Malaya were discussed.! It is now proposed to make some 
observations on the actual processes of the fighting. 

What are the Communists trying to achieve? It is doubtful if 
they are quite clear on that point themselves. From captured 
“‘Communism in Malaya”, in The World Today, August 1949. 
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documents it is evident that they started with the idea of a com- 
plete victory and the establishment of a Communist State. They 
expected to be able to ‘organize’ the people and establish so-called 
liberated areas in outlying districts which they themselves would 
govern, and then, by extending these areas, to gain control over 
the whole country and squeeze the British out. It seems scarcely 
credible that they should seriously have believed in this possi- 
bility; that they did so is due to a number of misconceptions 
brought about by their own fanaticism. 

The first of these is their belief that the war-time guerrillas 
were responsible for the Japanese surrender in Malaya. This 
may strain the reader’s credulity, but there is ample evidence to 
show that the Communists really do believe it. And, believing 
it, they naturally assumed that the easy-going British would be a 
much softer nut to crack. Another delusion was their belief that 
the majority of the country Chinese would rally to their cause. 
This was probably occasioned by war-time experience, when they 
did enjoy willing support from the population. The fact that the 
country people still gave them material aid made them think that 
they still enjoyed a favour which they had long forfeited. But it was 
fear, not favour, which brought the contributions. Yet another 
delusion was that British tactics and strategy were no good, and 
British troops useless in jungle. They can be excused for this belief; 


the only experience on which they could base their judgment was 
the Malayan campaign. They knew nothing of Burma, and were 
indeed abysmally ignorant of everything outside their immediate 
experience. 


THE COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE OF ‘LIBERATION’ 


A good example of their technique in ‘liberated areas’ was the 
brief ‘liberation’ of Pulai, in South Kelantan, in the early days of 
the conflict. Pulai is an isolated settlement of Chinese, a sort of 
Shangri-la cut off from the world, where for many generations a 
few hundred Chinese have gone about their affairs in virtual 
independence, only reminded by the occasional visit of a District 
Officer of the existence of a Government beyond their own head- 
men. They did not know that they had been chosen to be the first 
‘liberated area’ until a band of Communists suddenly appeared 
from the jungle. Then they were told a wonderful story of the 
great Communist victory in Malaya, and how the whole country 
was now in Communist hands and Pulai must arm to join in the 
last fight against the defeated Imperialists. They swallowed the 
whole story, and the men of military age were all given weapons 
of some sort—some of them rifles without ammunition—and set 
out to man the trenches with their Communist comrades. When 
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the ‘Imperialists’ came—mostly Malays of the Malay Regiment— 
the Communists put up a good fight, as they generally do, and 


- owing to the difficulties of approach this little ‘liberated area’ 


actually lasted for a week or so. Then the Communists retired into 
the jungle and left the bewildered inhabitants to explain the whole 
thing. 

This was the only ‘liberated area’ that might be said to have been 
dealt with according to plan. The others were either bits of 
swamp or jungle or Chinese ‘squatter’ areas which the Com- 
munists claimed to control when there were no police or military 
patrols about. The only form of government they seem to have set 
up was an efficient system of ‘tax’ gathering in the form of extor- 
tion, and one authenticated case of the sale of Communist dog 
licences at a cheaper rate than those issued by the Government. 
The Communists must soon have realized that their original plan 
was not succeeding, and it is difficult to believe that they have any 
other objective in continuing the struggle than the infliction of as 
much damage as possible to a country which is of great importance 
to the non-Communist world. It is with the struggle against this 
menace that the rest of this article deals. 


THE NATURE OF THE GUERRILLA WAR 


Malaya is an almost ideal country for guerrilla warfare. Given 
arms and ammunition, what a guerrilla needs is a safe base, good 
lines of retreat, a secure food supply, and vulnerable objectives 
within easy reach. Malaya supplies him with all these. The 
objectives—for the Communists—are almost everything which 
exists in the settled areas of the Western alluvial plain and the 
Eastern coastal belt, from the inhabitants, whom they can murder 
and plunder, to the rubber estates, tin mines, railways, and tele- 
phone lines, which they can put out of action. Their base is the 
jungle edge, where they can build good hideaways and from 
where there is a secure retreat into the interior. Their food supply 
comes from the settlements of Chinese squatters, who grow food 
along the edge of the jungle all the way from Kedah in the north 
to Johore in the south. By far the greater part of the country is still 
virgin jungle, and from the central spine of mountain the jungle 
is within easy walking distance of the railway, the main trunk 
road, and most of the important rubber and mining country. And 
once inside the protection of the jungle it is an unlucky man who 
cannot evade pursuit. His only danger is the necessity of preserv- 
ing his food supply, which comes from the outside; and in time of 
need he can even cut himself off from this for a time and rely 
on getting food from the jungle-dwelling aborigines who cultivate 
rice and tapioca within the jungle itself. Nor is the Malayan hill 
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jungle at all inhospitable. It is quite possible for a gang of bandits 
when off duty to ‘fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world’; though it is doubtful whether they look for tongues in tree; 
or sermons in stones, being amply supplied in this respect by their 
own leaders. 

Profiting from war-time experience, the Communists have 
built for themselves a complete network of camps in the jungle, 
most of them within easy reach of the outside so as to be easily 
supplied, and all of them extremely well camouflaged. They make 
no attempt to hold these camps if attacked. The sentry post is 
sited some distance from the camp on the only line of approach— 
for it is rarely possible to approach a camp except by way of the 
main track, and on hearing a shot from the sentry a rear guard 
holds the track for a few minutes while the rest of the bandits get 
away and march off without difficulty to another camp which is 
waiting for them. They may leave tracks, but the pursuers are 
tired before they set off after them, and almost never catch up 
with them before they have to return for supplies. The route taken 
usually before long goes up the bed of a stream which obliterate 
the track, or else it joins a track normally used by the jungle 
dwellers so that it becomes impossible to trace. People who have no 
experience of this kind of fighting are often at a loss to understand 
the lack of success on the part of the security forces when attacking 
bandit camps, and are apt to attribute it to incompetence. The 
fact remains that not even the most experienced troops of any race, 
accompanied by trained trackers and all the advantages in arm 
and tactics that have yet been devised, have yet been able to effect 
a complete surprise on a bandit camp in the jungle. 


METHODS OF COUNTER-ATTACK 


Let us suppose that the commander of a unit is lucky enough 
to receive information that a camp exists in a certain spot. If he is 
really lucky the information will come from a ‘Sakai’, or jungle 
aborigine, and will be sifted by a trained interrogator who will find 
out all that the informant knows. It is useless to expect the names 
of mountains and rivers to be of any use, for the Sakai, if he knows 
any names, will probably use different ones from those appearing 
on the map. However, by dint of careful questioning the Com- 
mander may be able to forecast pretty accurately to within a quarter 
of a mile where the camp is. (He will get thus far in about one case 
in twenty). If the luck still holds, he will find out that there 1s 
back-door route into the camp approachable from an unexpected 
angle, and that the Sakai is prepared to guide a party there. 
But this is rare, and even when it is promised, there is more than: 
chance that when it comes to the point the Sakai will get cold fee 
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and give a false lead. The Commander’s object, naturally, is to 
_ approach the camp simultaneously from front and rear and bottle 


up the bandits in it. But he knows that any move into the jungle 
in the area, by night or by day, will be signalled to the camp by 
spies hiding in houses near the edge or sited on commanding hill- 
tops. So he will probably have to send in the back-door party 
from a point several miles away, possibly to spend a night in the 
jungle on the way and approach the camp, if they can get there, at a 
pre-arranged time. He will be extremely lucky if the party makes 
the rendezvous as planned, for, once inside the jungle, they are 
like a ship navigating in dense fog without the advantage of moving 
in a straight line, or even knowing their speed. If they do make it, 
they may be wet and exhausted, for there is no means of knowing 
beforehand what sort of country they will encounter. 

But let us suppose that the luck still holds, and that both the 
front and rear parties succeed in getting to the vicinity of the camp 
at the same time. One of the parties will then discover the camp by 
bumping the sentry, who will fire from a concealed post straight 
down the track; the chances of making an approach from an un- 
guarded flank are almost negligible, for you cannot move in the 
jungle in extended line, and even the best guide is not likely to be 
up to guiding a party off the track to an attacking point. So the 
attacking force is bound to be spread out in file along a narrow 
track, which at the point where it meets the sentry will be covered 
with automatic fire. To get in to the camp the party has either to 
deploy and approach from the flank or charge straight up the track 
in the face of automatic fire. Whatever happens, there is bound to 
be some delay, which will enable the main body to get away in their 
pre-arranged manner. If during their retreat they meet the other 
party of attackers, they may suffer a casualty or two, but they will 
still be able to escape by fading into the jungle, to meet later at the 
next rendezvous. Here, unless the pressure can be kept up, they 
will have time to reorganize and restore morale. 

The reader may suppose that these difficulties could be got over 
by a preliminary reconnaissance. Such a reconnaissance, on foot, 
is out of the question. Apart from the practical impossibility of 
spotting a camp without being spotted oneself, the operation of 
even the smallest party in the vicinity of a camp will quickly be 
known, and it will be empty when attacked. The only alternative is 
reconnaissance from the air. But here again it is almost impossible 
to spot a camp, except by photography, and any suspicious move 
by aircraft will cause the immediate departure of the inmates. 
There is no easy solution to this problem, and the answer lies in 
unrelenting pressure and the continuous and remorseless use of 
every counter-measure that can be devised. 
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THE DEFENSIVE SPECIAL CONSTABULARY 

The first counter-measures were naturally defensive. It was 
essential to stem the wave of murder and attempt to restore 
confidence as quickly as possible. It was clearly impossible to 
provide military guards for the hundreds of estates and mines 
and the thousands of persons (chiefly Europeans) who were in 
danger of attack by terrorists, and so, early in the emergency, a 
scheme was inaugurated for the enrolment of special constables in 
very large numbers. The response to the call for recruits was 
beyond expectation, and many thousands of specials, chiefly 
Malays, were enrolled. They were given a brief training, armed 
with rifles, and set to guard life and property in all the vulnerable 
areas, which means, to all intents, everywhere outside the towns. 
Each planter or miner has his bodyguard of specials, who accom- 
pany him almost wherever he goes. There are all sorts and con- 
ditions among them; they are not good shots or specially brave 
men; but they have proved their value a hundred times over. ‘I’ 
the bandits, looking for cheap successes, the mere fact that some 
one is on guard, some one is likely to have a shot at them, has 
acted as a most efficient deterrent. Many people criticized the 
scheme when it was introduced, and many still criticize the specials, 
their training, and their armament; but there can be little doubt 
that without them the essential industries of the country would 
have been exposed to attacks that might have come near to paralys- 
ing them. And their existence has released the regular police and 
the military for their proper task of attack and not mere passive 
defence. 

The attack has developed many forms. ‘The obvious one has 
already been touched on, the ground attack on bandit camps. 
Troops are now deployed all over the country and engaged in 
ceaseless jungle patrols in search of the enemy. Much of this 
patrolling is done as the result of information, but probably the 
greater part is still ‘speculative’, i.e., aimed at exploring an area 
to see what there is there. The worst areas for bandits are now 
fairly well defined, and in these areas speculative patrolling often 
brings quite surprising results; and even if bandits are not en- 
countered, any area which is regularly patrolled is denied to the 
enemy, confidence is restored to the loyal inhabitants, and infor- 
mation begins to flow in. There are all too many areas in Malaya 
which have never been properly re-occupied since the return of the 
British administration. Large districts which were formerly 
forest were opened up by Chinese for cultivation during the 
Japanese time, and some of these have scarcely seen an admini- 
strator, though they have seen plenty of Communists. In a way, 
therefore, the present conflict involves the re-occupation of certain 
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areas of the country, and the assertion of Government authority. 
This cannot be done, at this stage, by occasional visits, but re- 
quires regular patrolling and if possible the stationing of police 
or troops in the area. Hence the importance of so much wearisome 


and often apparently unrewarding patrol work by the security 
forces. 














R.A.F. AND NAVAL COUNTER-ATTACK 


Another method of direct attack is the employment of the Royal 
Air Force. The bandits are being constantly harried by air strikes 
on their jungle camps. The actual casualties inflicted in these 
attacks are no more impressive in number than those inflicted in 
ground operations, for it is as easy to avoid being bombed in 
the jungle as it is to escape a ground attack; but their effect 
on the bandits’ morale makes them well worth while, and 
they are all part of the general concentration of counter- 
measures which will eventually break the back of the insurrection. 
The R.A.F. has already produced very good results in recon- 
naissance, especially by photography, which has the advantage of 
not disturbing the bandits. Photographic maps of jungle areas in 
which troops are to operate have proved extraordinarily useful. 
And another field in which the air has been invaluable is in ground- 
to-air signalling by small portable radio. ‘This has enabled com- 
manders to keep in touch with patrols actually in the jungle and 
switch them about as required, a great change from the time when 
a patrol once launched was as much out of touch as was Nelson 
chasing the French fleet to the West Indies. 

The Navy also has its role in this conflict, patrolling the long 
coast line against the possible movement of bandits and supplies 
by sea. ‘There have also been instances of amphibious operations, 
where security forces have been landed from seaward in an attempt 


to achieve the surprise which is so essential against this elusive 
enemy. 












































































FERRET FORCE 

One of the chief difficulties hampering the Services is lack of 
local knowledge, not so much knowledge of the ground—which is 
easily learnt—as knowledge of the people, their languages, cus- 
toms, and habits of thought. For this is essentially a police busi- 
ness, and the troops are called on to do all sorts of things for which 
they are not trained and which are quite outside all their normal 
activities. When men have only just learned to distinguish be- 
tween Malays and Chinese, it is a great deal to expect them to sift 
the few bad men from the thousands of innocent, law-abiding, 
and probably frightened people they meet with in the course of 
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their operations. It was partly for this reason that the special unit 
called Ferret Force was raised. This consisted of a backbone of 
picked troops, British, Malays, and Gurkha, with locally-domi- 
ciled Europeans as officers and a leaven of Chinese liaison officers 
who volunteered to fight the common menace. The force was in 
existence for some six months. Its units went into the worst 
bandit areas and encamped as near the bandits as they could get, 
patrolling intensively in the jungle and squatter areas around. It 
met with considerable success, and was good training for the 
troops who were later transferred back to their own units. It was 
later replaced by a general liaison corps which supplied local men 
of all races to the regular units to assist in their operations. It was, 
incidentally, this force which used most of the Dyak trackers 
who were recruited from Sarawak to help in the all-important 
job of following bandit tracks. 


TASKS OF THE POLICE 


So much for the military side of the conflict. But it is, as stated, 
chiefly a police business, and the Police Force, now greatly 
expanded, has been occupied to the fullest extent ever since the 
emergency began. They have their share of fighting, for they carry 
out offensive patrols in the same way as the Army; but the major 
part of their work has less news value and does not get into the 


newspapers. A Communist shot in a fight is news, whereas the 
arrest of ten times that number, though far more damaging to the 
bandits, is not. Only a portion of the bandits live permanently 
under arms in camps. At least as dangerous are the killer squads 
who pass the days as peaceful citizens and go about their black 
business at night. The rounding up of these men involves not only 
danger, but a great deal of hard work in sifting information and 
questioning suspects. The Chinese detectives attached to the 
Police Force can be said to be doing a very good job in a position 
of great danger. They are targets for the assassin’s bullets, and 
they know it. 

Among all the ramifications of police work required in this 
emergency, many of which can be imagined, it will be sufficient to 
mention two of the most important. They both form part of the 
attack on the bandits’ supply lines, and they are undoubtedly 
among the most important of the counter-measures now being 
employed. The first is aimed against extortion. ‘The bandits are 
financed exclusively by extortion from Malayan residents, mainly 
Chinese. The Chinese, unfortunately, have a history of extortion 
and protection money in their own country dating from time 
immemorial, and it is perhaps true to say that any Chinese who 
makes a little money takes it as a matter of course that sooner or 
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later he will be compelled to contribute to the support of some 
person who is in a position to bring pressure of some sort to bear 
on him. It is therefore not surprising that the bandits, with the 
terror that they have carefully worked up, are able without much 
difficulty to obtain money from a very great number of well-to-do 
Chinese. Indeed, with things as they are, it is more of a wonder 
that any have been found with the courage to resist extortion. For 
a man cannot in the long run be completely protected except by 
public confidence and public order. Even if he surrounds himself 
with a permanent bodyguard, there is his family to consider, and if 
his family is safe, his business, his means of livelihood, remain 
vulnerable. Even a Police Force ten times as strong as the present 
greatly enlarged force in Malaya could not guarantee the pro- 
tection of every one of the citizens against the assassin. 

Only by concerted action on the part of the citizens themselves 
can this menace of extortion be overcome. Appeals for such action 
have been made without number and without effect, but lately a 
method has been found which has at last compelled the richer 
Chinese to come together to protect themselves. Under the 
Emergency Regulations a number of persons who are known to 
have been contributing regularly to the bandits have been arrested 
and held in custody. ‘This has introduced a new element into the 
game. It is easy to protect one’s business by paying a percentage 
of the profits as ‘insurance’ to the bandits. But when such pay- 
ments are liable to lead to arrest, one begins to look for an alterna- 
tive means of insurance, and there is evidence that the Chinese are 
beginning to think of collective security. At any rate a movement 
is now on foot for collective pledges not to pay extortion money, 
which is a very great step in the right direction. 

‘The other recent police move is of the same type. In addition to 
the rich who have been contributing money to the bandits, there 
are the poor who have been supplying food, shelter, and protection 
for precisely the same reasons. These people, too, by a similar 
drastic measure, are being induced to get together for their own 
protection. By a special Emergency Regulation the squatters in 
areas which have been hotbeds of terrorist activity, and where 
they have been shown to be aiding the enemy to an unnecessary 
extent, have been removed from their homes and either settled 
elsewhere or sent back to China. It is a drastic measure, but these 
ire drastic times. The removals have been carried out with as 
much consideration as possible, and compensation has been paid 
for all losses. The policy is justified by the clear documentary 
evidence that it is one of the severest blows yet inflicted on the 
bandits. And, again, it has had the effect of compelling squatters 
to come together and devise measures for their own protection. 
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The forces of law and order are now, therefore, on the attack, 
and there has been a clear improvement in recent months. But, as 
was pointed out in a previous article, the chances of a change of 
heart on the part of the ‘hard core’ are very slight, and with all the 
difficulties that the nature of the country and its people present, 
the struggle is still likely to last a long time. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no relaxation in the attack, for if there is to be any 
security in Malaya this must go on till the last bandit has been 
accounted for. Complacency is probably the greatest danger that 
remains to be faced. The people of Malaya are united against the 
terrorists, but it is not they who will force the pace. Only a 
vigorous and unrelenting policy on the part of the administration 
will ensure that the menace is finally disposed of and the stage 
again set for order and progress. 


B.N. R. 


CONTRASTING CONSTITUTIONS 
IN GERMANY 


HE present study is an attempt to analyse the main contents 

of the Constitution now being applied by the Federal 
Republican Government of Germany formed in Bonn in Sep- 
tember.* 

In order to emphasize its character as a transitional con- 
stitutional statute applying to the eleven Lander of the three 
Western Zones, the name given to it is Basic Law (Grundgesetz), 
and the final Article (146) declares that this Basic Law ‘shall 
become invalid on the day when a Constitution adopted by a free 
decision of the German people comes into force’. The Lander 
affected are: Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower 
Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatine, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern. 
The position as to Greater Berlin is that although it is included in 
the Lander enumerated in Article 23 its effective representation as 
a twelfth Land has been postponed. It sends delegates to the 
Federal Parliament but has not at the present moment the right 
to take part or vote in its deliberations. 

At the same time, the so-called ‘People’s Council’ (Volksrat) in 


1 English text in The Bonn Constitution (U.S. Department of State, Publica- 
tion 3526, June 1949). 
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the Soviet Zone—a kind of shadow cabinet set up by the Soviet- 
sponsored “People’s Congress’—has elaborated a Constitution 
intended to apply to a ‘united Germany’. A swift Soviet-inspired 
campaign, due at least in part to uneasiness about the successful 
start made by the Federal Government in Bonn, put this Consti- 
tution into effect on 7 October and based a provisional Govern- 
ment on it. Elections were postponed for at least a year; their 
presumptive value, when they do take place, is discussed later in 
this article in the light of the provisions of the Constitution. 

A strange kind of Germany seems likely to arise from the 
application of the ‘People’s Council’ Constitution, for it looks 
East and West at the same time. It is less closely allied with the 
Soviet-Russian Constitution (as amended in 1947) than are the 
Constitutions of the Russian satellites, because from time to time 
lip service is paid to the principles underlying the Weimar Con- 
stitution of 1919, which has evidently been closely consulted. So 
has the United Nations Declaration of Basic Rights, although the 
Soviet Union abstained from voting for it. Since the Weimar 
Constitution was very much in the minds of those who framed the 
Basic Law, it will also be the subject of occasional reference and 
comparison here. 

The prerequisites of any federal government Constitution, 
according to the authorities on constitutional law, are that: 

1. It should be supreme over both Federal and State Govern- 

ments; 

2. It should be written; 

3. The power to amend it should not be made too easy and 
should be equally balanced between the Federal and State 
Governments; 

4. It should contain a deciaration of the basic rights of the 
individual; 

5. It should provide for its own interpretation by an indepen- 
dent juridical authority. 

The Bonn Constitution will: be found to comply with these 

general requirements. But another factor plays an important and 
nusual role where Germany is concerned—the Allied occupation. 
l sovereignty, it is clear, cannot be exercised so long as supreme 
ority is retained by the occupying Powers, and the very first 

ords of the preamble of the Statute of Occupation specifically 
say that such is the case.’ In consequence, the views of the Allies 
ad to be taken into account in drawing up the Constitution. 
Before attempting any prediction as to the stage at which sover- 
enty may be reassumed (and the views of the Allies left out of 


the exercise of the supreme authority which i is retained by the Govern- 
f France, the U.S., and the U.K 
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account) it is necessary to know how long the occupation will last. 
This point was duly considered in the six-Power talks on Germany 
held in London in the spring of 1948, when ‘the U.S., U.K., and 
French delegations reiterated the firm view of their Governments 
that there could not be any general withdrawal of their forces 
from Germany until the peace of Europe is secured and without 
prior consultation’.! Once, however, the Allied Powers had made 
the point that the interests of European peace, as secured by the 
occupation, overrode those of German sovereignty, they were pre- 
pared to leave the future German political organization and 
institutions for the Germans to decide as they thought fit, though 
subject to the paramount rights of the High Commission in certain 
spheres. 

A parliamentary Council of sixty-five members? was created, 
and began on 1 September 1948 to draft a provisional Constitution 
which was to be ‘such as to enable the Germans to play their part 
in bringing to an end the present division of Germany, not by the 
reconstitution of a centralized Reich, but by means of a federal 
form of government which adequately protects the rights of the 
respective States and which at the same time provides for adequate 
central authority and guarantees the rights and freedoms of the 
individual.’* The latitude left by the use of the words ‘centralized 
Reich’ and ‘federal form of government’ led to considerable 
differences of opinion both between the German parties and 
between the Allies. Various hitches thus occurred in the negotia- 
tions, though they were eventually surmounted. The German 
parties’ views, briefly summarized, ran along the following lines. 

The S.P.D. (German Socialist Party), which polled 28-5 per 
cent of the total votes at the August elections, gave as its aim the 
drafting of a Basic Law which should ensure equality of rights 
for all sections of the community without offering support to 
either capitalist or ecclesiastical vested interests. This party wished 
to see a Federal Government sufficiently centralized to put into 
effect its own social and economic programme. 

The C.D.U. (Christian Democratic Union), more closely tied 
to tradition, would have liked to see the Basic Law offer frank sup- 
port to the Churches, mainly the Roman Catholic Church, at the 
same time leaving economic forces to work themselves out without 
undue interference. Its economic doctrine, formulated by the 
Nuremberg Professor Ludwig Erhard, rejects the nationalization 
of basic industries, together with all forms of Marxism, while 


1 London Agreement, section v (a); text in The Times, 8 June 1948. " 
2 Composed as follows: S.P.D., 27; C.D.U., 19; C.S.U., 8; F.D.P., >; 

K.P.D., D.P., Zentrum, each 2. The initials are explained below as they occur 
3 London Agreement, Section iii (a). 
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putting forward a social policy designed to satisfy the Christian 

Trade Unionists. Outside Bavaria its votes were counted with the 

C.S.U. and, with 32 per cent of the total, it came out the strongest 
arty. 

The C.S.U. (Christian Socialist Union) is an exclusively 
Bavarian wing of the C.D.U., and as such is rather more conserva- 
tive and Catholic. It obtained 29-2 per cent of the votes in Bavaria, 
equivalent to about 5 per cent in Western Germany as a whole. 
Its votes are chiefly derived from rural districts where the Catholic 
Church and Bavarian nationalism are, together with the further- 
ance of agriculture, the decisive interests. In consequence its 
trend is anti-centralist. This party’s views are roughly those of the 
former Bavarian Zentrum party, whose parliamentary repre- 
sentatives included a number of priests until the Vatican frowned 
on clerical politicians. 

The F.D.P. (Free Democratic Party) favours a strong central 
Government and the separation of Church and State. Liberal in 
outlook, with a programme opposed to Socialism and planned 
economy, it demands an ever-increasing number of small and 
medium-sized concerns in trade and agriculture. It received 11-5 
per cent of the votes. 

The K.P.D. (German Communist Party) is hostile to the very 
notion of a West German Parliament. Its two representatives on 
the Parliamentary Council contributed nothing to the drafting of 
the Basic Law. Bonn they scornfully describe as ‘the German 
Vichy’. The K.P.D. obtained 5-6 per cent of votes. 

The D.P. (German Party) is a Right-wing though not extremely 
reactionary party which was dissolved in 1933, after which a 
number of its leading personalities remained outside, and in some 
cases opposed, the Hitler organization. It received 3-8 per cent 
of the total votes. 

The Zentrum (Centre Party) carries on the traditions of the so- 
called ‘Cologne Trend’ of the old Centre Party. In its present form 
it was founded in 1945. It is well to the left of the C.D.U., though 
its appeal to the Catholic Trade Unions and its specifically de- 
nominational character keep it to the right of the S.P.D. It 
obtained 2*9 per cent of the total votes. 

The divergent views of these parties were of course difficult to 
reconcile. Delays occurred on this account and also because the 
draft Basic Law, which was completed on 10 February 1949, was 

inacceptable to the Allies and drew from them a number of sug- 
gestions contained in a memorandum of 2 March 1949. This bore 
principally upon questions of legislative competence (the Military 
Governors considered that the powers of the Federal Government 
did not adequately safeguard the position of the Lander) and 
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finance. After a number of ups and downs agreement was reached 
in principle on 25 April. 

The new chapter of German constitutional history began on 
12 May, when the Military Governors, assembled in Frankfurt 
together with the Ministers President of the West German 
Lander and representatives of the Parliamentary Council, gave 
their solemn agreement to the new Constitution. They made, 
however, certain reservations. In the first place they reminded the 
German authorities that the powers vested in the Federation by 
the Basic Law were subject to the provisions of the Occupation 
Statute. They then reserved the following points: 

(a) certain federal police powers could not be exercised until 

specifically approved by the Occupation Authorities; 

(6) Greater Berlin should not be accorded voting membership 
in the Bundestag or Bundesrat or be governed by the 
Federation; 

(c) the boundaries between the Lander (except Wiirttemberg- 
Baden and Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern) would remain as 
now fixed until the signature of a peace treaty; 
in respect of Article 84, paragraph 5! and Article 87, 
paragraph 3%, which give the Federation very wide powers 
in the administrative field, the High Commissioners pointed 
out that ‘they will have to give careful consideration to the 
exercise of such powers in order to ensure that they do not 
lead to excessive concentration of authority.’* 

What came out of the interplay of views put forward by the 
parties was a pattern of political compromise closely woven into 
the basic fabric of German national psychology and tradition. As 
we have seen, the compromise reached had at the same time to 
conform to the general principles laid down by the Occupying 
Powers, which took no account of German tradition and practice, 
of the requirements of modern Germany, or of the policies of the 
various political parties. It is satisfactory to find that in some cases 
these principles marched with German ideas. Where the conflict 
between German and Allied views seemed incapable of solution, 
Allied requirements were often eventually modified. The result 
showed itself to be a government machine not very different in its 
main lines from that of Weimar. Yet the Basic Law seems in many 

1 ‘For the execution of federal laws the Federal Government may, by federal 
legislation requiring the approval of the Bundesrat, be granted in special cases 
the power to give individual instructions. They shall, except where the Federal 
Government adjudges the case urgent, be directed to the highest Land authori- 
oe “Should the Federation acquire new functions in matters for which it has 
legislative competence, federal authorities at middle and lower levels may 


in case of urgent need be established.’ 
3 Letter of Approval of Military Governors, 12 May 1949. 
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respects to be a better instrument than the Weimar Constitution, 
for it is both more closely organized and more practical. Philoso- 
phical considerations, which often play a considerable part in 
German political thinking, have been whittled down to a minimum 
and their place taken by a concise and sensible Bill of Rights. The 
endeavour to turn the fundamental rights into legal precepts 
binding on legislator and judge alike is a further advance. How the 
Germans will use this weapon will be watched with interest; it 
has a sharp edge and should prove effective in safeguarding newly- 
acquired democratic liberties. 

The general structure of the West German State, as laid down in 
the Basic Law, is that of a Federal Republic in which State 
authority is exercised through the medium of a popularly-elected 
First Chamber (Bundestag), an indirectly-chosen Second Chamber 
(Bundesrat), responsible executive organs, and a judiciary res- 
ponsible for maintaining the rule of law. 

Human Rights have been given pride of place, for the section 
entitled ‘Basic Rights’ has been inserted at the very beginning of 
the Basic Law. The reason for this was to emphasize the require- 
ment that the organs of the German Federal Republic and the 
Lander must conform to the principles of the Declaration of 
Human Rights enunciated by the United Nations in December 
1948. In the Weimar Constitution the corresponding section only 
appeared in Part II. 

The section on Basic Rights begins by invoking the inviol- 
ability of the dignity of man and goes on to guarantee the equality 
of all before the law, the equality of men and women, non- 
discrimination between races, the liberty of political opinions, and 

ther rights. Article 1 provides that these Basic Rights shall be 
binding on legislation, administration, and judiciary. ‘They have 
legal force in themselves, and any person who considers his rights 
to be infringed by public authority may appeal to the courts 

Article 19). 

It may be noted that the People’s Council (Volksrat) Constitu- 
tion in the course of its section on ‘Rights of the Citizen’ devotes 
thirteen Articles to human rights, though with curious political 
interpretations which make many of the rights illusory. In par- 
ticular the word ‘democratic’ is called upon to do hard work. After 

iying down in practically the same words as in Article 3 of the 
Basic Law that all men and women shall be equal before the law, 
the Volksrat Constitution goes on to decree in vague but threaten- 
ng terms that ‘the boycotting of democratic organizations .. . is a 

rime. Any one punished for this cannot be employed in any public 
position and loses the right to vote’. In the Volksrat Constitution 
the interpretation of basic rights follows the Weimar Constitution 
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more closely than that of the U.S.S.R. But in both of the Com- 
munist-inspired texts what is given with one hand can be taken 
away with the other. In the Volksrat Constitution the possibilities 
of twisting the word ‘democratic’ destroy the value of outward 
concessions to human rights; in the U.S.S.R. Constitution the con- 
cessions provided are simply not applied. The Volksrat Consti- 
tution also contains various provisions intended solely as bluff— 
in particular those which give the right to all citizens to express 
their views freely and openly, to gather together (Article 9), 
and to strike (Article 14). In point of fact, all public gatherings are 
organized from above, and any individual attempting to call a 
public meeting would soon be charged with ‘treachery to the 
working class’. 

Reichsrecht bricht Landrecht (Reich law overrides State Law) is a 
precept which, with modifications to suit the circumstances of the 
day, has never been absent from the minds of German Constitu- 
tion-makers. It occurs in the Weimar Constitution as Article 13 
and in the Bonn Constitution as Article 31. Nevertheless, in the 
general opinion of Anglo-Saxon authorities on constitutional law, 
it is the antithesis of any real federal system, in which the legisla- 
tion of each constituent part is supreme within its own sphere. 
Again, the administration of federal laws by individual states is a 
practice which dates back to the days of the German Confederation. 
In any real federation, on the contrary, separate administrations 
are essential to the maintenance of each unit’s independence. As 
Anglo-Saxon constitutionalists see it, the undue degree of reci- 
procal dependence which exists between the state (now the Land) 
and the Federation makes domination by the latter inescapable. 
Instead of being partners in a joint task, the Lander tend to become 
merely administrative agencies of the Federation. The best solu- 
tion that could be achieved in Bonn was the creation of a system in 
which the Lander could participate jointly in the Federation and, 
when united, could effectively defend their own interests. ‘This was 
done by creating a Bundesrat, a strong legislative chamber repre- 
senting the Lander which at the same time has sufficient control 
over federal legislation and administration to prevent the undue 
centralization of power at the expense of the Lander. 

The Basic Law is more federal in character than the Weimar 
Constitution, and it safeguards the autonomy of the Lander more 
adequately. Thus Article 50 lays down that the Lander participate 
in the legislation and administration of the Federation through the 
medium of the Bundesrat, whereas Article 60 of the Weimar 
Constitution states: ‘A Reichsrat shall be formed in order to 
represent! the German Lander in the legislation and administration 


1 Author’s italics. 
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of the Reich.’ The same difference is reflected in the respective 
powers given by the two Constitutions to the Second Chamber in 
regard to federal legislation and administration. The balance in 
favour of the Lander has now been redressed to the extent that, 
through the operation of Article 72, education, cultural and 
religious affairs, public health, the press, and films (but see 
reservation in Article 75, paragraph 2) are now left largely to the 
residual power of the Lander. The powers of the Federation to 
legislate on concurrent matters (see below) are now limited, as are 
its powers to issue general provisions. The Bundesrat has the right 
of absolute veto over an important field of legislation, and, as 
compared with Weimar, the Federation has lost its initiative in the 
promotion of social welfare and also in the maintenance of public 
order and safety wherever the issue of uniform regulations for the 
whole territory is necessary. Consequently, the Lander now 
enjoy considerably greater legislative powers than under the 
Weimar Constitution. 

Defining the position of the Lander as the residual depository of 
State power, Article 30 lays down that the exercise of the powers of 
the State and the performance of State functions shall be the con- 

cern of the Lander unless the Basic Law prescribes or permits 
otherwise. A guarantee is thus given that the Federation will not 
encroach on the legal rights of the Lander. In order to determine 
how far this Article reflects the relative strength of the Federation 
and the Lander we must see what are the cases in which the Basic 
Law ‘prescribes or permits otherwise’. The Basic Law divides 
legislative competence between the Federation and the Lander 
whilst laying down principles and limitations applying to both. 
For example: “The general rules of international law shall form 
part of federal law. They shall take precedence . . . and create 
rights and duties directly for the inhabitants of the federal ter- 
ritory’ (Article 25). Again, activities tending or intended to disturb 
peaceful relations between nations are punishable, and the manu- 
facture, transport, and marketing of war weapons are subject to 
the permission of the Federal Government (Article 26). A funda- 
mentally important restriction on the Lander is provided by Article 
28, which requires that ‘the constitutional order in the Lander 
must conform to the principles of the republican, democratic, and 
social State within the meaning of the Basic Law. In the Lander, 
Kreise, and Gemeinden the people must have a representative 
assembly resulting from universal, direct, free, equal, and secret 
elections.’ The Gemeinden must be granted the right of self- 
government. The Federation is called upon to guarantee that the 
constitutional order of the Lander shall correspond to the Basic 
Rights and to the above-mentioned provisions of Article 28. 
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The Federation’s right to legislate extends to three categories of 
subjects: those matters in which it has exclusive jurisdiction; 
those in which it shares jurisdiction with the Lander; and those 
in which it can issue general provisions. In the case of the second 
category, known as concurrent legislation, the Lander may legis- 
late so long and so far as the Federation does not do so (Article 72). 

Article 73 provides that the Federation shall have exclusive 
legislation over eleven matters which are normally reserved to any 
federation, as distinct from its component states (foreign affairs, 
citizenship, passports, currency, customs, railways, communica- 
tions, etc.). Concurrent legislation extends to civil law, criminal 
law, the constitution and procedure of the bar, notaries, census and 
registry matters, associations and assemblies, aliens, citizenship, 
pensions, labour law, and some fifteen other subjects (Article 74), 

In general the Federation steps in where a matter cannot be 
effectively regulated by Land legislation, where the interests of 
other Lander might be prejudiced, or where the preservation of 
legal or economic unity demands it—e.g. for the maintenance of 
uniform living conditions (Article 72). In the field of taxation, 
where the Federation shares legislative competence with the 
Lander, no federal law can be passed without the approval of the 
Bundesrat. 

The distribution of legislative powers under the Volksrat 
Constitution is very different. Legislative sovereignty is reserved 
simply and solely for the central authority. “The laws are decided 
by the Volkskammer or directly by the people by means of a 
plebiscite’ (Article 81). ‘The Constitution may be amended by a 
law passed by a two-thirds majority of the Volkskammer or, more 
significantly, by a plebiscite in which a simple majority of votes 
suffices (Article 83). ‘The participants in a plebiscite must vote in 
favour of or against a draft law circulated with the plebiscite 
papers. On all subjects the Republic can issue laws valid through- 
out the territory. The Lander have the right to legislate in those 
fields in which the Republic has not used its own right of legisla- 
tion (Article 111). The Lander may not, however, legislate on 
certain subjects which are within the exclusive province of the 
Republic (Article 112). The list of these subjects contains practi- 
cally all those listed in Article 73 of the Basic Law, but under 
the Volksrat Constitution much that falls under concurrent 
legislation under Article 74 of the Basic Law is reserved to the 
Republic exclusively. The more important matters are civil lav, 
criminal law, the constitution of the courts, economic and labour 
legislation, social insurance, and war damages and compensation. 

The Volksrat Constitution also provides for two Chambers, the 
Volkskammer and Landerkammer. The former, ‘the highest organ 
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of the state power of the Republic’, comprises deputies elected 
for four years by ‘universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage’ 
(Article 51).* The candidates, however, must be on a list proposed 
by ‘desnaceatic associations’, a provision which also applies to all 
organs of the Lander and of local government. It can never be 
said that ‘Schulze is the friend, not Miiller’—everybody on the list 
is a friend. The ‘democratic associations’ are restricted to ‘those 
which provide by their statutes for the establishment of democracy 
in the governmental and social life of the Republic and which 
have an organization extending throughout the whole territory’ 
(Article 13). This of course means that only such bodies as are 
directly under Communist control can determine who shall be 
elected by ‘universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage.’ The 
V olkskammer enjoys not only supervision over the Government but 
also the right to determine governmental policy, elect the members 
of the Supreme Court, and create a Constitutional Committee to 
act as a Constitutional Court (Article 78 sqq). It cannot be dis- 
solved, but it automatically comes to an end if, having brought 
about the fall of one Government and chosen another, it with- 
draws its confidence from the latter. The Landerkammer plays a 
very subordinate role, possessing only the right to bring bills 
before the Volkskammer and to exercise a suspensory veto. 

Under the Volksrat Constitution the Government consists of 
the Minister President and the Ministers. The Minister President 
elaborates the general policy of the Government in accordance 
with principles drawn up by the Volkskammer. 

To revert to the Basic Law, we find that general government 
policy is determined by the Federal Chancellor; within this frame- 
work each Minister acts on his own responsibility, but, under 
\rlicle 80, is strictly limited in his power to issue decrees. In 
matters of finance the Basic Law strikes a fine balance of com- 
petence, though the Federation has greater potentiality for 
exercising pressure on the Lander than vice versa. Provision is 
made for a judiciary comprising a Federal Constitutional Court, 
a Supreme Federal Court, Higher Federal Courts, and the Courts 

the Lander. Judges are independent and subject only to the law. 
Extraordinary Courts are inadmissible. Guarantees are provided 

yainst arbitrary arrest and against ill treatment under detention, 
ind the death penalty is abolished. 
E. B. W. 


lhe absence of the word ‘free’, as employed in Article 28 of the Basic Law, 
noted 














